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the country, and their number, less than a quarter of a million, is
insigiificant compared with the influence which they seek to
exercise.                                                              ff
The crops include several irarieties of millet, the most important
being "kaoliang" or great millet, (Sorghum vulgar e), which is the
staple food of the people. Wheat, barley* and buckwheat are grown,
especially in the north; and rice and maize are cultivated to some
extent in the south. The area under soya beans has increased
greatly within the last twenty-five years and will probably con-
tinue to do so for some time to come, as the northern districts,
where climatic conditions favour the growth of the best beans, are
gradually being brought under cultivation. The soya bean can be
utilized in a great variety of ways. For human food it is con-
verted into a sauce, or worked up as a paste, or made into bean
curd; it can also be used as a table vegetable or converted into a
kind of confectionery. The oil which is extracted from it is used
as an illuminant, and as a lubricant, and also enters into the manu-
facture of a variety of articles, such as waterproofs, umbrellas,
vaniish, and ink; while in Europe, to which it has for some time
been imported in increasing quantities, it forms an important con-
stituent in the manufacture of soap. The refuse from the beans
after the oil has been extracted is given as food to cattle or is used
as manure. The cultivation of opium on a large scale seems at
present to be confined -to the hill country round Kirin and to the
Mongolian borderland, where, partly owing to the distance from
the coast, farmers find it more profitable than other crops. Wild
silk is obtained in considerable quantities in that part of Liaoning
in which the Mils slope towards the south. Ginseng (Panax gin-
seng)t which the Chinese believe to have valuable medicinal quali-
ties, grows both in a wild and in a cultivated condition. The
cultivation of sugar-beet and the manufacture of sugar have been
undertaken on a large scale, but without conspicuous success, under
the auspices of the South Manchuria Railway, which is controlled
by Japan, Cotton has become a crop of some importance along the
railway leading to Mukden from Peking and Daken, and tobacco
k growi| everywhere, the best varieties coming from the district
Kirix*.
Trapping is carried on in the mountains and forests of the north,
where beaxs^ leopards, tigers* sables, and squirrels are1 all found.